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the product of his political and economic outlook, which in some
ways belonged to the end of the 18th century. In an oft-quoted
passage in the pamphlet Primary and Classical Education, 1867,
he wrote, "I do not think it is any part of the duty of the Govern-
ment to prescribe what people should learn, except in the case of
the poor, where time is so limited that we must fix upon a few
elementary subjects to get anything done at all-----The lower classes
ought to be educated to discharge the duties cast upon them. They
should also be educated that they may appreciate and defer to a
higher cultivation when they meet it, and the higher classes ought
to be educated in a very different manner, in order that they may
exhibit to the lower classes that higher education to which, if
it were shown to them, they would bow down and defer." Note
Lowe's reference to the shortness of time available at school. The
people who should have known better, the members of the
Newcastle Commission, had made no suggestions about prolonging
the period children spent at school, but had complacently assumed
that the economic system which encouraged an early school-leaving
age was incapable of modification. It is therefore not surprising
to find Lowe openly contemptuous of democracy and putting forth
every effort to defeat the Reform Bill of 1867. When the Bill had
become law, he realised that a democracy can only be successful
if it is an educated democracy, and he coined the famous epigram
generally misquoted as "We must educate our masters."
Was there anything else in Lowe's mind which helped to shape
his policy? It is here that Lowe the administrator peeps out.
The state of affairs in the Education Department was causing him
some alarm. The increase in grants and the consequent growth
of the number of schools from 46,042 in 1850 to 58,975 in 1859 had
thrown more and more administrative work on an already over-
burdened and under-staffed department. This had been one of the
causes of Kay-Shuttleworth's illness and retirement in 1849. Since
then the burden had increased and a parsimonious Treasury was
always reluctant to sanction additional administrative staff and
inspectors. As Lord Lingen pointed out many years later when he
gave evidence before the Cross Commission, the Government grants
had always been paid to individuals. Every pupil-teacher drew
his stipend through the Post Office by means of an order made out
to him personally, and assistant teachers received their grants in
much the same way. One simplification of the administrative
procedure would be to rule that in future all grants should be paid